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mountain. Cereals, olives апа fruit-trees меге 
cultivated there, according to al-Razi and other 
writers, who add that the area possessed good wells 
and substantial fortresses, in particular that of Carpio, 
which is not easily located today but which some have 
identified with the Kalb which, according to Ibn 
Ghalib, al-Himyari and perhaps other writers, was 
the regional capital (ka‘ida) of the kura and the seat of 
the ша and which possessed a Great Mosque and a 
very busy market. 

Under the amirate, Mawrur seems to have been 
nothing more than an agricultural region of which the 
neighbouring territories were subjected to a raid on 
the part of the Madjtis [q.v.], if reliance is to be placed 
оп the Akhbar madjmita (text, 64; tr. 51). Mawrur is 
also mentioned in connection with events occurring at 
Seville in the period of Ibrahim b. al-Hadjdjadj (al- 
‘Udhri, 103), and with an invasion mounted by 
Mutarrif, son of the amir ‘Abd Allah (zbid., 104). In 
the time of the amir al-Hakam [4. о. ], the total sum of 
taxation contributed by the Айға of Mawrir rose to 
21,000 dinars (al-Himyari, Rawd, text, 186, tr. 227) 
and the number of horsemen that it supplied for the 
summer campaigns against the Christians com- 
manded by ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad, stood at 
1403 (Ibn Hayyan, Muktabis, ed. Makki, text 272). 
The fortress of Мамгӣг was also affected by the conse- 
quences of the rebellion of ‘Umar b. Hafstin [4.0.], to 
such an extent that it became necessary to send several 
expeditions against these territories, which were 
ultimately subjected to the authority of Cordova in 
311/923-4 (Ibn Hayy4n, op.cit., text 115, 167; tr. 139, 
192). During the fitna, Мамгӣг became the seat of the 
Berber ¢aifa of the Вапа Dammar or Вапӣ Nah, until 
the time when, under the third king of the dynasty, 
Мапаа b. Muhammad b. Nuh (449-58/1057-66), it 
was incorporated into the ‘Abbadid kingdom of 
Seville [see ‘asBADIDs апі  ISHBILIYYA] апа 
experienced the same fate as the latter when it was 
conquered by the Almoravids. 

Judging by the silence of the sources, it may be 
stated with confidence that no event of note took place 
at Mawrir and on its territory under the Almoravids 
and the Almohads. Cordova fell in 1236, and in 1240 
in the reign of Fernando III, king of Castile, the kura 
passed under the domination of the Christians, at the 
same time as Luque, Aguilar, Ecija, Estepa, Lucena, 
Marchena and Osuna, and became part of the ter- 
ritory known as Banda Morisca, to the south of the 
Campiña and to the west of the Nasrid kingdom of 
Granada. For a period of 529 years, Мамгаг had 
belonged to the dar al-Islam. 

Bibliography: Besides the references cited in 
the article, see ‘Umari, Masaltk al-absar, tr. 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Paris 1927, 228, no. 3; 
Е. Fagnan, Extraits, 210, 211, 213; Ibn al-Khatib, 
A‘mal, 23, 32, 119; Ibn Чаһагї, Bayan, ііі, 113, 
214, 220; Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, i, 232, 312, 422. 

(J. Boscu VILÁ) 

AL-MAWSIL, in European sources usually 
rendered as Mosul, a city of northern 
Mesopotamia or ‘Irak, on the west bank of the 
Tigris and opposite to the ancient Nineveh. In early 
Islamic times it was the capital of Diyar Rabr‘a [4.0.], 
forming the eastern part of the province of al-Djazira 
[q.2.]. At the present time, it is the third largest city 
of the Republic of ‘Irak. 

1. History up to 1900. 

Al-Mawsil takes its name from the fact that a 
number of arms of the river there combine (Arabic, 
wasala) to form a single stream. The town lies close 
beside the Tigris on a spur of the western steppe- 


plateau which juts out into the alluvial plain of the 
river. Close beside its walls are quarries in which the 
plaster for the buildings and for the mortar is 
obtained. The site of the town, almost 3 km? in area 
and enclosed by the already-mentioned wall and the 
Tigris, slopes from the old fortress gradually to the 
south. To the south-east there stretch, as in the Mid- 
dle Ages, the suburbs surrounded by fertile plants. A 
little above the spot where the wall joins the river on 
the south-east is the bridge of boats. All the old 
buildings and even the court of the Great Mosque lie, 
according to E. Herzfeld’s investigations, below the 
level of the streets in which the accumulation of 
mounds of débris from houses is a result of a thousand 
years of continuous occupation. 

Whether the town already existed in antiquity is 
unknown. Е. Herzfeld (Archdol. Reise, ii, 207, 259) has 
suggested that Xenophon’s МёстіЛа, reproduces its 
old name and that we should read *Ménxotha 
(= Mawsil); but against this view we have the simple 
fact that this town lay on the east bank of the Tigris 
(F. H. Weissbach, in Pauly-Wissowa, xv, col. 1164). 

The Muslims placed the foundations of the town in 
mythical antiquity and ascribed it to Réwand b. 
Вёмагаѕр Adjdahak. According to another tradition, 
its earlier name was Khawlan. The Persian satrap of 
al-Mawsil bore the title Badh-Ardashiranshah, so that 
the official name of the town was Budh-Ardashir (Le 
Strange, Lands, 87; Herzfeld, op.cit., 208). Lastly, Bar 
Ваһ! says that an old Persian king gave it the name 
Bih-Hormiz-Kawadh (С. Hoffmann, Auszüge aus syr. 
Akten pers. Martyren, 178). 

As the metropolis of the diocese of Athar, al-Mawsil 
took the place of Nineveh, whither Christianity had 
penetrated by the beginning of the 2nd century A.D. 
Rabban Isho‘-yahbh, called Bar Каѕга, about 570 
A.D. founded on the west bank of the Tigris opposite 
Niniveh a monastery (still called Mar Isha‘ya) around 
which Khusraw II built many buildings. This settle- 
ment is probably the fortress mentioned in the Syriac 
chronicle edited by Guidi as Hesna ‘Ebhraya (accord- 
ing to Herzfeld, ‘‘citadel on the opposite bank’’) 
(Noldeke, in SB. Ak. Wien, cxxviii, fasc. 9 [1893], 20; 
Sachau, Chronik von Arbela, ch. iv, 48,1; Herzfeld, 
op.cit., 208) which later was developed into a town by 
the Arabs (Chronicle of Seert, at the end). 

Nineveh is attested as a separate Nestorian 
bishopric from 554 till the early 3rd/9th century, when 
it was merged with the see of al-Mawsil, and for 
roughly the same period, Monophysite bishops are 
recorded for the monastery of Mar Matta and 
Nineveh (later al-Mawsil) (see J.-M. Fiey, Assyrie chré- 
пеппе, Beirut 1968, ii, 344 ff.). The area just to the 
north of al-Mawsil was known at this time as Ве 
Nuhadhra, and that to the south-west as Adiabene, in 
early Islamic parlance, Ard Hazza (from the village, 
Syriac H¢za, which seems to have been the main cen- 
tre, towards the end of the Sasanid period, for the 
administrative division of Nodh-Ardashirakan (see 
М. С. Morony, Continuity and change in the 
administrative geography of late Sasanian and early Islamic al- 
“Iraq, in Iran, JBIPS, xx [1982], 10 ff.). 

After the taking of Nineveh by ‘Utba b. Farkad 
(20/641) in the reign of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, the 
Arabs crossed the Tigris, whereupon the garrison of 
the fortress on the west bank surrendered on promis- 
ing to pay the poll-tax and obtained permission to go 
where they pleased. Under the same caliph, ‘Utba 
was dismissed from his post as commander of al- 
Mawsil, апа Harthama b. ‘Arfadja al-Bariki suc- 
ceeded him. The latter settled Arabs in houses of their 
own, then allotted them lands and made al-Mawsil a 
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camp city (misr) in which he also built a Friday 
Mosque (al-Baladhuri, 332). According to al-Wakidi, 
‘Abd al-Malik (65-86/685-705) appointed his son 
Sa‘id as governor of al-Mawsil, while he put his 
brother Muhammad over Arminiya and al-Djazira. 
According to al-Mu‘afa b. Tawds on the other hand, 
Muhammad was also governor of ‘Adharbaydjan and 
al-Mawsil, and his chief of police Ibn Talid paved the 
town and built a wall round it (al-Baladhuri, op. cit.). 
His son Marwan П is also described as a builder and 
extender of the town; he is said to have organised its 
administration and built roads, walls and a bridge of 
boats over the Tigris (Ibn Fakih, 128; Yāķūt, 
Mu‘djam, iv, 682-4). The foundation of a Friday 
Mosque was also ascribed to him. Al-Mawsil became 
under him the capital of the province of al-Djazira. 

After al-Mutawakkil’s death, the Kharidji Musawir 
seized a part of the territory of al-Mawsil and made al- 
Haditha [g.v.] his headquarters. The then governor of 
al-Mawsil, the Khuzā‘ī ‘Akaba b. Muhammad, was 
deposed by the Taghlibi Ayyūb b. Ahmad, who put 
his own son Hasan in his place. Soon afterwards, in 
254/868, the “Ағат Allah b. Sulayman became the 
governor of al-Mawsil. The Kharidjis took the town 
from him and Musawir entered into possession of it. 
Al-Mu‘tamid appointed the Turkish general Asatigin 
governor of the town, but in Djumada I 259/March 
873 the latter sent his son Azkitigin there as his 
deputy. The latter was soon driven out by the citizens 
of the town, who chose Yahya b. Sulayman as their 
ruler. 

Haytham b. ‘Abd Allah, whom Asātigīn then sent 
to al-Mawsil, had to return after achieving nothing. 
The Taghlibi Ishak b. Ayyūb, whom Asatigin sent 
with 20,000 men against the city, among whom was 
Hamdan b. Hamdan, entered it after winning a 
battle, but was soon driven out again. 

In 261/874-5 the Taghlibi Khidr b. Ahmad and in 
267/880-1 Ishak b. Kundadj were appointed gover- 
nors of al-Mawsil by al-Mu‘tamid. A year after 
Ishak’s death, his son Muhammad sent Нагап b. 
Sulayman to al-Mawsil (279/892); when he was 
driven out by the inhabitants, he asked the Banu 
Shayb4n for assistance, and they besieged the town 
with him. The inhabitants, led by Haran b. ‘Abd 
Allah and Hamdan b. Hamdan, after an initial vic- 
tory were surprised and defeated by the Shaybanis; 
shortly afterward, Muhammad b. Ishak was deposed 
by the Kurd “АІ b. Dawad. 

When al-MuStadid became caliph іп 279/892, 
Hamdan (the grandfather of Sayf al-Dawla) managed 
to make himself very popular with him at first, but in 
282/895 he rebelled in al-Mawsil. When an army was 
sent by the caliph against him under Wasif and Nasr, 
he escaped while his son Husayn surrendered. The 
citadel was stormed and destroyed, and Hamdan soon 
afterwards was captured and thrown into prison. Nasr 
was then ordered to collect tribute in the city and thus 
came into conflict with the followers of the Kharidji 
Hardin; Harun was defeated and fled into the desert. 
In place of Tuktamir, who was imprisoned, the caliph 
appointed Hasan b. ‘Ali as governor of al-Mawsil and 
sent against Harun, the main cause of the strife, the 
Hamdanid Husayn, who took him prisoner in 
283/896. The family thus regained the caliph’s 
favour. 

When after the subjection of the Kharidjis, raiding 
Kurds began to disturb the country round al-Mawsil, 
al-Muktaff again gave а Hamdanid, namely 
Husayn’s brother Abu ’l-Haydja? ‘Abd Allah, the 
task of bringing them to book, as the latter could rely 
on the assistance of the Taghlibis settled around the 


city to whom the Hamdanids belonged. Abu ’I- 
Haydja? came to al-Mawsil in the beginning of 
Muharram 293/October 906 and in the following year 
subdued the Kurds, whose leader Muhammad b. 
Bilal submitted and came to live in the city. 

From this time, the Hamdanids [g.v.] ruled there, 
first as governors for the caliph, then from 317/929 
(Nasir al-Dawla Hasan) as sovereign rulers. 

The ‘Ukaylids who followed them (386-498/996- 
1096) belonged to the tribe of the Bani Ka‘b. Their 
kingdom, founded by Ниѕат al-Dawla al-Mukallad, 
whose independence was recognised by the Вауіаѕ, 
extended as far as Ta?ak (Dakika), al-Mada?in and 
Каѓа. In 489/1095-6, al-Mawsil passed to the 
Saldjiks. 

The town developed considerably under the Atabeg 
“Imad al-Din Zangi, who put an end to Saldjak rule 
in 521/1127-8. The city which was for the most part 
in ruins, was given splendid buildings by him; the for- 
tifications were restored and flourishing gardens sur- 
rounded the town. Under one of his successors, ‘Izz 
al-Din Mas‘id I, it was twice unsuccessfully besieged 
by the Ayyabid Salah al-Din (1182 and 1185 A.D.); 
after the conclusion of peace, ‘Izz al-Din, however, 
found himself forced to recognise Salah al-Din as his 
suzerain. 

The town was at this time defended by a strong 
citadel and a double wall, the towers of which were 
washed on the east side by the Tigris. To the south lay 
a great suburb, laid out by the vizier Mudjahid al-Din 
Kaimaz (а. 595/1199). From 607/1210-11 his son 
Badr al-Din Lu?lu? [4. о. ] ruled over al-Mawsil first as 
vizier of the last Zangids and from 631/1234 as an 
independent ruler. In 642/1244-5 he submitted to 
Најава and accompanied him on his campaigns, so 
that al-Mawsil was spared the usual sacking. When 
however his son al-Malik al-Salih Іѕта1 joined 
Baybars against the Mongols, the town was plundered 
in 660/1261-2; the ruler himself fell in battle (van Ber- 
chem, in Festschrift fir Th. Noldeke, Giessen 1906, 
197 ff.). 

The Arab geographers compare its plan to a 
headcloth (tay/asan), i.e. to an elongated rectangle. Ibn 
Hawkal, who visited al-Mawsil in 358/968-9, 
describes it as a beautiful town with fertile surround- 
ings. The population in his time consisted mainly of 
Kurds. According to al-Mukaddasi (ca. 375/985-6, the 
town was very beautifully built. Its plan was in the 
form of a semi-circle. The citadel was called а/- 
Murabba‘a and stood where the Nahr Zubayda canal 
joined the Tigris (now Ié-kal‘a or Bash Tabiya?; cf. 
Herzfeld, op.cit., 209). Within its walls were a 
Wednesday market (Sik al-Arba‘a’), after which it was 
sometimes called. The Friday Mosque built by Mar- 
wan stood оп an eminence not far from the Tigris to 
which steps led up. The streets in the market were for 
the most part roofed over. The same geographer (136) 
gives the eight main streets of the town (discussed in 
Herzfeld, op.cit., 209). The castle of the caliph (Kasr 
al-Khalifa) stood on the east bank, half a mile from the 
town, and commanded Nineveh; in the time of al- 
Mukaddasz it was already in ruins, through which the 
Nahr al-Khawsar flowed. 

Ibn Djubayr visited al-Mawsil on 22-6 Safar 580/ 
4-8 June 1184. Shortly before, Nur al-Din had built 
a new Friday Mosque on the market place. At the 
highest point in the town was the citadel (now Bash 
Tabiya); it was known as a/-Hadba? ‘‘the hunch- 
backed’’, and perhaps as the synonymous al-Dafa°a 
(С. Hoffmann, Auszüge aus syr. Akten pers. Martyren, 
178-9; Herzfeld, op.cit., 210), and according to al- 
Kazwini was surrounded by а deep ditch and high 
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walls. The city walls, which had strong towers, ran 
down to the river and along its bank. A broad 
highway (3277) connected the upper and lower towns 
(the north-south road called Darb Dayr al-A‘la). In 
front of the walls suburbs stretched into the distance 
with many smaller mosques, inns and baths. The 
hospital (maristan) and the great covered market 
(kaysariyya) were celebrated. 

Most houses in al-Mawsil were built of tufa or mar- 
ble (from the Djabal Maklub east of the town) and had 
domed roofs (Yakut, op.cit.). Later, it was given a 
third Friday Mosque which commanded the Tigris 
and was perhaps the building admired by Hamd Allah 
al-Mustawff (са. 740/1339-40). 

The site of the ancient Nineveh (Arabic Ninaway) 
was in al-Mukadasi’s time called Tall al-Tawba and 
was said to be the place where the prophet Yunus 
stayed when he wished to convert the people of 
Nineveh. There was a mosque there around which the 
Hamdanid Nasir al-Dawla built hostels for pilgrims. 
Half a mile away was the healing spring of ‘Ayn 
Yūnus with a mosque beside it, perhaps also the 
Shadjarat al-Yaktin, said to have been planted by the 
Prophet himself. The tomb of Nabi Рјігајіѕ [q.v.], 
who according to Muslim legend had suffered martyr- 
dom in al-Mawsil, was in the east town, as was also 
that of Nabi Shith (Seth; cf. Herzfeld, op.cit., 206-7). 

The textiles of al-Mawsil were especially famed, 
and from the city’s name came Eng. muslin and Fr. 
mousseline, although it appears from Marco Polo’s 
mention of mosolino cloth as made with gold and silver 
threads that these luxury cloths differed from the 
present-day thin and delicate cottons (see Sir Henry 
Yule, The book of Ser Marco Polo the Venetian, London 
1871, 1, 57-9; К. B. Serjeant, Islamic textiles, material for 
a history up to the Mongol conquest, Beirut 1972, 38-9). 

The Mongol dynasty of the Djala’irids succeeded 
the ПКћапз in Baghdad, and Sultan Shaykh Uways in 
766/1364-5 incorporated al-Mawsil in his kingdom. 
The world-conqueror Timur not only spared the city 
but gave rich endowments to the tombs of Nabi 
Yanus and Nabi Djirdjis, to which he made а 
pilgrimage, and restored the bridge of boats between 
al-Mawsil and these holy places. 

The Turkoman dynasty of the Ak Коуапіа, whose 
founder Baha? al-Din Kara ‘SUthman had been 
appointed governor of Diyarbakr by Timar, was fol- 
lowed by the Safawids, who took over al-Mawsil after 
their conquest of Baghdad in 914/late 1508, but lost 
it again to Sulayman the Magnificent in 941/1535, 
who appointed Sayyid Ahmad of Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar 
as its governor. From the year 1000/1592 onwards, we 
have lists of the Ottoman pashas of the sandjak of al- 
Mawsil (for long attached to the eydlet of Diyarbakr), 
whose tenure of power was usually short-lived; thus 
from 1048/1638 to 1111/1699-1700 there were 48 
pashas. Nadir Shah besieged it in 1156/1743, but the 
governor Husayn Dyalili refortified the city and 
heroically defended it. It was at this time and 
thereafter that the pashalik of al-Mawsil was fairly con- 
tinuously in the hands of the local family, originally 
Christians, of ‘Abd al-Djalil; Husayn b. Isma‘il held 
this office on eight separate occasions, and the hold of 
the Dyalilis was only broken in 1834, when Sultan 
Mahmud П extended his centralising power over the 
derebeys and other previously largely autonomous local 
potentates and removed Yahya b. Nu‘man al-Djalili. 

European travellers frequently passed through al- 
Mawsil and mention it in their travel narratives; they 
often comment unfavourably on the unclean streets 
and on the sectarian strife there amongst both 
Muslims and the rival Christian churches. After 1879, 





the sandjak of al-Mawsil, after being attached to Van, 
Hakkari and then Baghdad, became a separate 
wilayet. There was a long tradition of French mis- 
sionary and educational work in the city, by e.g. 
Carmelites and Dominicans, largely among the 
indigenous Eastern Christian churches. In the later 
19th century, travellers describe al-Mawsil’s mud 
brick walls, with their seven gates, as largely ruinous, 
and record the dominant form of domestic architec- 
ture as stone-built houses with sardabs; the population 
then was around 40,000, including 7,000 Christians 
and 1,500 Jews. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given 
in the text): al-Mukaddasi, 136-8; Ibn Khurradadh- 
bih, 17; Yakut, Mu‘djam, iv, 682-4; Safi al-Din, 
Marasid а-а“, ed. Juynboll, i, 84; Ibn al-Athir, 
Tarikh al-Dawla al-Atabakiyya Multk al-Mawsil, in 
Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, ii/2, Paris 1876, 1- 
394; A. Socin, Mosul and Mardin, in ZDMG, xxxvi 
(1882), 1-53, 238-77; xxxvii (1883), 188-222; Le 
Strange, The lands of the eastern caliphate, Cambridge 
1905, 87-9; М. van Berchem, Arabische Inschriften 
von Mosul, in Е. Sarre-E. Herzfeld, Archäologische 
Reise im Euphrat- und Tigrisgebiet, i, Berlin 1911, 16- 
30; Herzfeld, ibid., ii, 1920, 203-304 (ch. vii); iii, 
tables v-ix, Ixxxviii-cx; Sir Charles Wilson, Mur- 
ray’s handbook for travellers in Asia Minor, 
Transcaucasia, Persia, etc., London 1895, 293-4; S. 
H. Longrigg, Four centuries of modern Iraq, Oxford 
1925, 35-7, 95-7, 149-52, 158, 253, 284; A. Birken, 
Die Provinzen des Osmanischen Reiches, Wiesbaden 
1976, 179, 192, 203, 222. For the 10th/i6th cen- 
tury Ottoman mufassal {ари defters for the Mawsil 
liwa’, see В. Lewis, The Ottoman archives as a source 
for the history of the Arab lands, in JRAS (1951), 149. 

(Е. Honicmann -[С. Е. Boswortu]) 

2. Since 1900. 

Ву the beginning of the 20th century, the prosperity 
and political importance of al-Mawsil were evidently 
waning, largely because the opening of the Suez 
Canal in 1869 had occasioned an immediate reduction 
in the overland trade between the city and its tradi- 
tional commercial partners, Aleppo and Damascus. 
Furthermore, the development of the port of Basra 
and of steam navigation on the Tigris gradually had 
the effect of subordinating the economy of al-Mawsil 
to that of Baghdad, which became the entrepot for all 
the former city’s imports and exports. 

The effects of the Tanzimat were even more lightly 
felt in the province of al-Mawsil than in the rest of 
‘Irak, and there is no sign that the various 
administrative changes had any particular effect in 
curbing the powers of the local notables and tribal 
leaders. As noted above, in 1879 the city itself became 
the headquarters of a welayet of the same name, com- 
prising the kadas of al-Mawsil, Кігкак, Arbil and 
Sulaymaniyya, but for the rest of the period of 
Ottoman rule, the state’s control over most of what is 
now ‘Iraki Kurdistan was purely nominal, and 
between 1895 and 1911, one man, Mustafa Calabi 
Şābūndjī, was virtual dictator of al-Mawsil town, far 
more powerful than апу of the numerous walis sent 
from Istanbul (see Hanna Batatu, The old social classes 
and the revolutionary movements of Iraq: a study of Iraq’s old 
landed and commercial classes, and of its Communists, 
Ba’thists and Free Officers, Princeton 1978, 289-92). 
Using Ottoman sources, J. McCarthy (The population 
of Ottoman Syria and Iraq, 1878-1914, in AAS, xv 
[1981], 3-44) has calculated that the population of al- 
Mawsil wildyet in 1330/1911-12 was about 828,000, 
which is considerably higher than earlier estimates 
(e.g., see S. Н. Longrigg, Iraq 1900 to 1950, London 
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1953, 7). It is even more difficult to establish an 
accurate figure for al-Mawsil town alone; McCarthy 
(op.ctt., 41) suggests 36,500 adult males, which 
accords with the estimated total of 70,000 inhabitants 
given in al-Irdg Yearbook for 1922 (Batatu, op.cit., 35). 

For most of the First World War, the fighting on 
the ‘Iraki front took place іп the Basra and Baghdad 
wilayets, with the result that al-Mawsil town itself was 
relatively little affected, and was in fact only occupied 
by British troops some days after the Armistice of 
Mudros (30 October 1918; see A. T. Wilson, 
Mesopotamia 1917-1920: a clash of loyalties, London 
1931, 11). The area had been assigned to France in 
the Sykes-Picot Agreement of 1916, but Clemenceau 
immediately acquiesced in Lloyd George’s request in 
December 1918 that it should be attached to ‘Irak, 
and thus to the British sphere of influence, provided 
that France would be assured of equality in the 
exploitation of Mesopotamian oil (see J. Nevakivi, 
Britain, France and the Arab Middle East 1914-1920, Lon- 
don 1969, 91-2). Although the mandate for ‘Irak was 
assigned to Britain under the Treaty of San Remo 
(April 1920 [see ManpaTEs]), the Turkish Republican 
government continued to contest the new ‘Iraki state’s 
right to al-Mawsil and the wilāyet was only finally 
awarded to ‘Irak in 1925 after an enquiry carried out 
by the League of Nations (for details, see C. J. 
Edmonds, Kurds, Turks and Arabs: politics, travel and 
research in North-eastern Iraq 1919-1925, London 1957). 
Oil was struck in commercial quantities near Кігкӣк 
in 1927, and these northern oilfields, exploited until 
nationalisation in 1973 by the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany, an Anglo-French-Dutch-American consortium, 
form one of the country’s most valuable economic 
assets. 

Under the mandate and monarchy (1920-32; 1932- 
58) the status of al-Mawsil continued to decline, partly 
because the inauguration of the new state and the 
establishment of Baghdad as its capital inevitably 
deprived it of its importance as an independent pro- 
vincial centre, and partly because al-Mawsil wilayet 
itself was further sub-divided into four provinces (al- 
Mawsil, Ѕиаутаӣпіууа, Кігкак and Arbil). The city 
maintained its somewhat conservative reputation 
throughout the period, and in comparison with 
Baghdad and Basra seems to have been relatively little 
affected by the independence struggles of the 1940s 
and 1950s. During this period, members of the city’s 
prominent families, notably the Shammar shaykhs and 
members of the Kashmiila, Khudayr and Shallal 
families, gradually came to acquire legal ownership of 
much of the land in the surrounding countryside. 
Such individuals naturally felt threatened by the 
avowedly revolutionary aims of the government of 
‘Abd al-Karim Kasim [4. о. |, which came to power оп 
14 July 1958, and in particular by its immediate intro- 
duction of an agrarian reform law. 

In March 1959, some of the landowners and their 
followers joined together with local Arab nationalists 
and a number of Kasim’s former supporters in the 
armed forces in an attempt to overthrow his régime, 
with assistance promised (but not ultimately forth- 
coming) from Cairo and Damascus. Four days of 
fighting broke out in the city between the supporters 
and opponents of Kasim, in which some 200 people 
were killed. The attempted coup was unsuccessful, 
but the incident was to be used many times in the 
future as a rallying cry for revenge on the part of 
Ba‘thists and nationalists against Kasim and his left- 
wing supporters (see Batatu, op.cit., 58-61, 866-89). 

Al-Mawsil was finally connected with the rest of the 
€Irāķī railway system in 1939, and served by Iraqi 


Airways after 1946; the existing tertiary colleges in the 
city were amalgamated into a university in 1967, 
which has since been expanded considerably. In the 
course of a provincial reorganisation in 1969, al- 
Mawsil province was divided into two new units, 
Nineveh (Ninawa) and Duhuk. In the 1977 census, 
al-Mawsil emerged as the third largest city in “Irak 
with a population of 430,000, preceded by Basra 
(450,000) and Baghdad (2.86 million). In spite of 
attempts on the part of the central government to pro- 
mote regional economic development, al-Mawsil is 
inevitably at a disadvantage through being some 
distance from the country’s main industrial concen- 
trations, 75% of which are located around Baghdad 
and Basra. Its principal industries are agriculturally- 
based, including food-processing, and leather work- 
ing, but textiles and cement are also produced, and an 
oil refinery was opened in 1976. The city retains much 
of its traditional ethnic and religious heterogeneity, 
and its mediaeval core still remains clearly distinct, 
despite the intrusion of various unattractive 
manifestations of modern town planning. 
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AL-MAWSILI [see ївкАнїМ and IsHAK В. IBRAHIM 
AL-MAWSILI]. 
aL-MAWSILI, Bakr в. av-Kasim B. ABI THawr, 
philosophical writer, is known only as the 
author of an epistolary philosophical work entitled Р? 
‘I-nafs (‘‘Concerning the soul’). It was written 
between 278/900 and 328/950 and sent to the distin- 
guished translator and doctor Abū ‘Uthman Sa‘id b. 
Ya‘kub al-Dimashki. The author seems to have lived 
in the Mawsil region, and is not to be confused with 
another philosopher from that area, Ibn Abi Sa‘id al- 
Mawsili. The text deals not with the soul as such, but 
only with a part of it, the rational soul (nafs natika) or 
intellect (<). His technique is explicitly that of 
Thabit b. Kurra and Plato in analysing the character- 
istics of the definition of the intellect in order to draw 
out its essence. The intellect impresses a form upon 
our sense-data, and what we know can either be 
acquired (mustafad) from outside of ourselves or not. 
As Aristotle put it, it is a question of whether the 
intellect which forms all things is part of the soul or 
rather something outside the soul—the latter being 
the normal Islamic religious interpretation. Al- 
Mawsili argues that the intellect does not acquire 
knowledge by means of contact with a transcendent 
being, but rather by reflection of the intellect upon 
itself. We can indeed make mistakes (e.g. be misled 


